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‘What fo Gee. 
“BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 


SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.” 
Shakespeare. 


HIDH-AND-GO-SEEK. 


pe told you last time how clever the little caddis-worms 
eff sticks, or sand, so that you could never suspect the 
presence of the little larva within, unless you should 
happen to see him put out his head and legs. Land in- 
sects also have different ways of hiding. Some bury 
themselves in the earth ; others live under bark, stones 
or leaves. Some beeties that hide und@ bark have very 
flat bodies—a great convenience to them in such a situ- 
ation. The crab spiders usually have a flat body, and 
the front two pairs of legs are longer than the others, 
and so bent that the spider can use them when in a nar- 
row crack.—Hmerton. 

Many insects and other animals are -rendered incon- 
spicuous by being of the same color as their surround- 
ings. If you were trying to hide from your playmates, 
in the house, and had on a brown dress, you would look 
for a brown curtain or chair behind which to crouch. It 
is still more important for the little insect to be able to 
conceal themselves, that they may not be found and 
eaten by some larger animal seeking for its breakfast. 

Some are saved from this fate by having a very un- 
pleasant flavor, and these do not need to hide, and in 
fact are often rather gaily colored, and make quite a dis- 
play of themselves. 

But the species that birds usually find toothsome mor- 
sels are protected in many ways, one of which is to re- 
semble in color the objects among which they live. I 
quote the following from Mr. Wallace’s interesting book 
called’ “ Tropical Nature:” ‘ Protective colors are ex- 
ceedingly prevalent in nature, comprising those of all 
the white Arctic animals, the sandy-colored desert 
forms, and the green birds and insects of tropical forests. 
It also comprises thousands of cases of special resemb- 
lance of birds to the surrounding of their nest, and es- 
pecially of insects to the bark, leaves, flowers or soil, on or 
among which they dwell.” ‘You will often find very in- 
teresting facts described under the titles of “Protective 
Coloration,” or “Protective Mimicry,” and you may 
yourself discover others which have never been noticed 
before. 

A Mr. Nottidge, of England, observed in a cluster of 
flowers of the wayfaring tree, a spider of a pure creamy 
white color, the exact tint of the flower, her body pre- 
cisely resembling the unopened buds, not only in color, 
but also in size and shape. Nearly every cluster con- 
tained one or more of these spiders. They belonged 
to the hunting spiders, which do not spin webs, and 


are in hiding by surrounding themselves with leaves, | 


doubtless their resemblance to the flowers, while it pre- 
vented their being seen by insectivorous birds, was of 
service to them in also in concealing them from the flies 
that visited the flowers, whom they were thus enabled 
to capture. Last summer, I saw a pale-yellowspider sit- 
ting on a pale-yellow flower, and holding by the nape of 
the neck a large bee, which was quite dead. 

I have often seen a pretty pink and white spider on a 
pink and white sweet-pea blossom, and wondered if he 
made that his home, and where he went to live when 
the pink blossoms were succeeded by the green pea-pods. 
If any of you can answer this question for me I hope 
you will do so. Os) He! 


JAY BIRDS IN THE SOUTH. 


The Florida jay wants the crest of his Northern cous- 
in, and is less brilliant in plumage; but he is a more fa- 
miliar and amusing bird,—indeed, his familiarity is con- 
temptuous. In our garden at Halifax inlet a number of 
these birds are in the habit of breeding. Any one ap- 
proaching their nest is attacked with a storm of bird 
language, and if the visitor touches the nest, he may ex- 
pect to be violently pecked and chased by all the jays 
in the vicinity. 

We feed these birds with bread, hominy, etc., from the 
table, and they come flying at the call of “Jack,” and 
perch upon our laps and shoulders to be fed. What they 
cannot eat they bury in the earth for future use. Cake 
and sweets generally, they delight in, and they are al- 
ways on the watch for a chance to enter the kitchen or 
store-room and help themselves. 

They seem to think themselves the sole proprietors, 
and drive away all other birds; even the mocking-bird, 
which is pugnacious, is not allowed to come near the 
house ; the pretty little ground doves, which run about 
on the ground in flocks, like quails, are often killed by 
the tyrannical jay. 

The jays make a great outcry at the sight of a stranger, 
be it man, dog or cat, and they give notice of the ap- 
proach of birds or beasts of prey. Of all things they 
abhor a snake, and the whole colony will turn out at 
once to attack a rattlesnake or blacksnake, both of which 
have a fancy for eggs and young birds. 

Another talent the jay has: he is mimic of other birds, 
and has, besides, a rather musical note of his own. 


HAIR-CAP MOSS. 


This beautiful moss is in fruit in the summer, and is 
very common in shady, moist places, forming couches, 
which are deliciously soft, but apt to be rather damp. 
The leafy stem is three or four inches tall, and the shin- 


ing yellow-brown stalk which supports the seed-box is 
also several inches long. The box is square-cornered, 
with a flattish lid and is protected by a beautiful great 
wooly or hairy cap. Con: oF 
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‘What to Mo. 
‘THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 


—Matihew Arnold. 


WILL IT PAY? 

a speaking about games, a month ago, we said that it 
2 was a good rule never to cheat. We will not go into 
Bt a discussion of the subject now, but ask readers of 
Lirrie Unity to think about it, and compare reasons for 
and against using deception to obtain a gain over others, 
whether in business oy in amusements,—the fun and ad- 
vantage that may be obtained at the time, and the influ- 
ence for the future upon one’s own character and rela- 
tions with other people. Then ask yourselves the ques- 
tion, Will it pay? 

In one of Mrs. Whitney’s stories, she speaks about the 
“Art of Leaving Out.” That means the asking of this 
question before we decide to act. The longer we live 
the more we find there is not time to do everything; 
and our lives become happier, and better worth living, 
Just in proportion as we wisely decide what to do, and 
what are the things that we can best leave out, either be- 
cause they are of little importance, or because they have 
a bad tendency. 

Cheating, stealing, being cross, dwadling in our work, 
saying, “I don’t care,” all have a bad tendency, and we 
had better leave them out of our lives. We also have 
many occasional opportunities where we must determine 
whether things lead in a wrong direction. Blessed 
shall we be, and happy will our friends bein us, if we 
cultivate the habit of deciding quickly and firmly if 
they must be left out. 

Sometimes it is hard to be sure whether or not a thing 
is to be kept in because of importance. It is not always 
the slight acts which are unimportant. A kind word is 
a slight thing, but goes towards a pleasant disposition; 
so is the picking up of a scrap from the floor, or the put- 
ting away a hat or a toy; but these go towards a habit of 
order. Clean finger-nails are not so important as a clean 
conscience, but they help to make up general neatness. 
Saying “if you please,” and “thank you,” may seem 
unnecessary between brothers and sisters, but they in- 
crease a sense of family love. 

Every day, perhaps, we fail to do seemingly unimpor- 
tant deeds which, in reality, help to make up the sum of 
right living; and every day, perhaps, we waste a great 
deal of time in doing what can never be any good to 
others nor ourselves, neither a real rest nor a real pleas- 
ure, because we do not ask this question, which is our 
motto for the month’: 


“OM dt Par?” 


Let us ask it, not in a mercenary sense, like a money 
question or a selfish matter,—but with a thought of all 


the noblest and loveliest parts of life. It is the connec- 
tions of things which make them important; and it 
takes all the wisdom of years to decide perfectly as to 
what will pay; for that depends upon influence,—the 
way in which a thing is leading, and which does not al- 
ways show upon the outside. We must look into the 
heart of things to find out if they will truly pay. 
H. 8. TOLMAN. 
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GAMES. 

According to our promise last month, we will now tell 
how to play some games suitable to a company of boys 
and girls. There may be any number, from ten to thirty ; 
and they must be seated, rather far apart when only a 
few, so as to make a large circle. First we will try 
“Spin the Platter,’ so named because it used to be 
played with an old-fashioned pewter platter; but a 
round wooden box-cover will do just as well. Let each 
one receive a number, beginning with one and going as 
high as there are children playing; and let each one re- 
member his or her number. One takes the cover and 
twirls it in the center of the circle, calling out any num- 
ber in the company; that person must run and catch the 
cover before it falls, and then spin it and call another 
number. It is cheating to twirl it on purpose to make it 
fall soon ; but it is not to spin it at one side of the circle 
opposite to the number to be called, when there is not 
much room. The fun is in having everything go on 
quietly ; and sognetimes forfeits are paid by those who 
fail to catch the cover before it falls. 

While numbers are still remembered, “ United States” 
can be played. In this, one person is blind-folded and 
stands in the middle of the circle, and there are just 
chairs enough for those who remain seated. The one in 
the middle calls, out two numbers, and while those are 
changing seats, tries to catch one of them. When he 
succeeds, that one is blind-folded in his place. Unless 
the company are all very well acquainted, it is nota 
good plan to make the blind-folded one guess whom he 
has caught. If the circle is very large, three or four 
numbers may be called at once. When the one in the 
center cannot easily succeed, he may call “ United 
States ;” then all must change places, he may try to find 
a seat, and the one who remains standing is to be blind- 
folded. 

“Stage-coach ” is also played ina circle. Some one 
gives each person the name of a part of an old-fashioned 
coach, or its occupants, such as whip, wheel, black horse, 
door, driver, band-box, gentleman reading a newspaper, 
baby, cushion, old lady, etc. Sometimes it takes a great 
deal of ingenuity to find names enough for all. - Then 
one person stands in the center and tells a story about 
taking a journey in a stage-coach, introducing as many 
of these names as possible, sometimes repeating them, 
and waiting after each one until the person who received 
it has arisen from his chair, turned around once, and sat 
again. . When the story-teller cannot think of anything 
more to say, he may introduce the word “ stage-coach.” 
Before that he may have said coach any number of 
times without any effect; but at stage-coach all the com- 
pany change places, he runs for a seat, and the one left 
standing must tella story. In this game also, the fun is 
in quickness, and making a laughable story with acci- 
dents and adventures. : H. 8. T. 


Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie, 

Daily with souls that cringe and plot, he 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


“Silent thought is electricity in abeyance.” 
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Che Sunday School. 


BUT stint I FEEL THAT His BMBRACE 

SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE, 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLAOE. 

“A Child’s Thought of God.”—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series VIII. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS. 
BY ELIZA RB. SUNDERLAND. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Book of Genesis, and to 
the little volume entitled “ Stories from the Book of Genesis,” by Richard 
Bartram. London, 1881. pp. 128. 25 cts. For sale by the Colegrove Book 
Co., Chicago. References to the latter dre made by the abbreviation (S.f. B. 
G4.) The Bible for Learners,” Vol. 1, pp. 1-240, wilt furnish valuable 
assistance in the more critical study of the lessons. 


LESSON I. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


i. DEFINITIONS AND THE STORY.—Where is this story found ? 
Meaning of the word Bible? (S.f. B.G.p.1.) Of Genesis ? (S. f. B. G. 


p. 4.) What “beginnings” are told about in the book of Genesis? Was 


anybody living when the world began? Could anybody know just how 
it began? Whatis alegend? (S.f. B. G.p.4.) Tell the story, or legend, 
of Creation. (Genesis I, and §. f. B. G. pp. 5-8.) 


Il. ORDER OF CREATION.—Here is the omer of Creation by days; 


who will learn it, to recite without the paper, by next Sunday? First 


day, Light ; second, the Firmament; third, Plants; fourth, Sun, Moon 
and Stars; jifth, Fishes. and Birds; sixth, Land Animals, including Man. 

What was made first? What second z Meaning of ‘ Firmament?” 
When you look upward does there appear to you to bea hard blue wall 
overhead? What do wecall the men who have found out that thereis 
no wall there? and what is the name of the instrument which helped 


them to find it out? What was made on the thirdday? What on the 
fourth? Do you think there could have been day and night before there 
was any sun? Could the grass, trees, flowers and fruit have come before 


the sun? 
What was made on the fifth day? What on the sixth? 


III. OTHER STORIES AND THEORIES OF CREATION.—There is 
asomewhat different story given in Genesis II: 4-22. 


book? (S.f. B.G. pp. 8 and 9.) 

Have men ever given any other answer to the question how the world 
came to be asit nowis? Many people think that the earth, and all 
things, instead of being made at once, came to be as they are, by very, 
very slow changes,—‘‘ Evolution ” they call it. 


Iv. TIME REQUIRED TO MAKE A WORLD.—How long does the 
Genesis story say it took to make all things? Ask your teacher how 
long wise men now think the world hasbeen in growing or “ develop- 
ing” into what it is at present. 


V. MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD.—When it is said that God created 
man “in his own image,” ‘after his own likeness,” what is meant? God 
isa Spirit; heis Love,and Wisdom, and Justice,and Truth, and it is be- 
cause we can love,and know, and be just and true, and becayse we can 
aspire to know and be like God in all these things, that we may be said 
to be made ‘‘in God’s image.” 


VI. MAN’S DOMINION OVER NATURE.—What does the writer of 
Genesis say God gave to man? (8. f. B.G.p.8. Gen. 1: 28.) Meaning of 


“dominion?” In what sense is it true that man has dominion over the 
earth, with its animals and plants 2 Did he have this dominion from the 
first, or did he gradually win it? The lowest savages to-day cannot pro- 
tect themselves from the cold, do not know how to till the earth, or to 
store up food for winter, and they have no domestic animals for use or 
food. They have not yet got dominion over nature. Isita gift of God, 
then, if man has acquired it for himself? Whence comes the power to 
think and reason, which enables man to control nature ? 


VII. GOD RESTING.—On the seventh day the story says “God 
rested.” ‘Do you think God ever gets tired and needs to rest? See Is. 
XL: 28. What does Jesus say aboutit? J ohn V: 17. 


SUMMARY. 


1, This story of Creation cannot all be true as to fact. 
2. The writer of it felt, and Ithink his story must make us feel, that, 
however it was done, God made all things, and that he plans and cares for 


all hts works. 
3. This makes the story in the deepest sense beautiful and true. 


Where did the 
writer of Genesis get the two, and why did he put them both into his 


LESSON II. 


THE FIRST MAN AND WOMAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him. 


I. MAN’S ORIGIN.—Who can recite the “ order of creation” as given 
in our last lesson? Will you write the order as given in to-day’s lesson ? 
1, Rain ; 2, Man; 3, Plants; 4, Beasts and Birds; 5, Woman. How do 
they differ? Read in each what is said about the creation of man, and 
see how they differ, See Gen. I: 26-27. IT: 7, 21,22. 8. f. B. G, pp. 7-11 
and 13. Name of the first man? Meaning of Adam? What was the 
first woman’s name? Meaning? How does the story say she was 
made? Can you imagine how such a curious story came to be told and 
believed? §S, f. B. G. p. 13. ; 

Ask your teacher to tell you about Mr. Charles Darwin, and how he 
thinks man came on the earth. If Mr. Darwin is right would man be 
any the less created by God than if he had been made directly out of 
dust ? ry 

I. MAN A LIVING SOUL.—When God “ breathed into his nostrils,” 
what are we told man became? What does “becoming a living soul” 
mean? I think it means, for one thing, (and thisis what I care most to 
have you think of just now,) man’s coming to have the power to see the 


‘difference between right and wrong, and to feel that he ought to do the 


right and not do the wrong. Suppose any of us don't try to obey this 
“T ought,” will we grow upward or downward? More into “living 
souls’? and into ‘likeness fo God,” or more into likeness to lower ani- 
mals? 


Ill, THE HOME IN EDEN.—Where does the story say God put the 
first man? What kind of companions are we told were first given him ? 
What is said about naming the animals? Do you think that was the 
way all the animalsin the world got theirnames? What is said were 
in the garden where Adam and Eve had their home? See Gen. IT: 10. 
8. f. B. G.p.12. What permission did they receive, and what prohibi- 
tion? See Gen. JI: 17. S.f. B.G.p. 12. Does God ever tell people now 
what they must and must not do? How? By means of parents and 
teachers, and through experience, reason, and conscience. Do you think 
God might have taught Adam what was right and wrong in one of these 
ways? 

When Theodore Parker (ask your teacher who he was) was a little 
boy, four years old, he one day took up a stick to throw at a spotted tor- 
toise, when something checked his arm, and he wassure he heard a 
voice within him, loud and clear, saying, ‘‘Itis wrong.’ Heran home 
and asked his mother what it wasthat told him it was wrong. She 
replied, ‘‘Some people call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice 
of God.” 


IV. THE TEMPTATION.—What persuaded Adam and Eve to dis- 
obey God’s command? See Gen. III: 1. §.f. B.G.p.15. What do we 
call those stories which represent animals as talking? Aresuch fables 
of talking animals true in fact, or only true as they teach a true lesson? 
What is the lesson taught here? When Adam and Eve heard God’s 
voice (see story of Theodore Parker above) calling them, what did they 
do? Does wrong-doing usually make people cowards? 


V. EDEN LOST.—When Adam: was asked what he had been doing, 
was he brave enough to own his fault? See Gen. III: 12. §. f. B. G. p. 
16. How was it with Eve? Did they get rid of the effects of their wrong 
doing by trying to throw the blame on some one else? Isn’t such a 
course always mean and cowardly ? What was the penalty of Adam’s 
wrong-doing? I wonder if it istrue that wrong-doing always drives 
people away from Edens of happiness. Did they ever get back again ? 
See Gen. III: 24. 8. f. B. G. p. 17. 

SUMMARY. 


The true things taught in this story are: 

1, God made us “ Living Souls.” J 

2. He has made certain laws for our good, and teaches us what they 
are, 

3. If we disobey them we must suffer. 

4, Wrong doing makes people cowards. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HINTS AND QUERIES. 


(9.) THE SEVEN NEw SERVICES in Part II. of ‘Unity Services and 
Songs for Sunday Schools.”—The Services in Part I.,now bound with 
Part II., were called— 

I. The Father. 
II. Joy. 


The seven new Services of Part II. are called— 


VII. Freedom. xX. Jesus. 
VIII. Fellowship. XI. Saints, Sages and Seers. 
IX. Character. XII. Faith in.All Things, | 
XIII. Thanksgiving and Praise, 


Vv. Nature. 
VI. Sunday. 


III. Duty. 
IV. Trust. 
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What to Bead. 


‘Tap HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY EASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE FAR NORTH. 


THE UNITED STATES GRINNELL EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. Dr, FE. K, Kane. 

ARCTIC EXPLORA'TIONS IN 1853, 1854 and 1855. Dr. E. K. Kane. 

THE OPEN PoLAR Ska. Dr. I. I. Hayes. 

Sir JoHN FRANKLIN’S TWO JOURNEYS TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR 
SEa. 

PARRY’S JOURNALS OF VOYAGES FOR THE DISCOVERY OF THE NoRTH- 
WEST PASSAGE. 

Sir JoHN Ross NARRATIVES. 

IN THE ARCTIC Sms, and THE FaTE OF SiR JOHN FRANKLIN. Capt. 
F. L. MeClintock. 


The subject of Arctic explorations possesses in itself 
such an absorbing interest that almost any narrative, 
whether real or fictitious, which concerns those regions 
will find hosts of readers. Comparatively few persons, 
especially in this country, who enjoy this kind of read- 
ing, are familiar with the stories of Davis or Parry, Sir 
John Franklin and others. But with Dr. Kane and Dr. 
Hayes the case is different. Aside from the fact that they 
possess an interest which addresses itself to our national 
pride and sympathy, they probably contain as accurate 
observations of a scientific character, with as graphic 
descriptions of the natural marvels of polar scenery as 
any books of their class. These, then, the Two Voyages 
of Dr. Kane and “The Open Polar Sea” of Dr. Hayes, 
inay be safely taken.as the starting point in such. read- 
ing. And as descriptive of actual events and observa- 
tions, we should recommend to young and old these 
books in preference to stories of fictitious adventure, 
which must necessarily have as their basis what has 
been seen by others. We ought not to be satisfied with 
a repetition of the wonders of Arctic perils and hair- 
breadth escapes unless they are intrinsically true to the 
reality. We would recommend to boys and girls of ten 
or twelve, the “ Voyage of the Constance,” a carefully 
written story by Mary Gillis (London, Gall & Inglis), as 
entirely within the rangg of probability, and as likely to 
lead them with quickened interest to the following gen- 
uine narratives of the explorers themselves. 
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“IF YOU HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE IT.” 


HANGING HATS. 


One of the subscriptions for LITTLE UNITY came with an accompany- 
ing note telling how the money for it was raised. 

Our little readers will be interested to learn about it, because it 
was collected by pennies, in a family of six boys and girls, who all 
had a troublesome habit. The pennies were the fines imposed upon 
each one who, forgetting the law against it, gave way to the habit. It 
is very possible that nearly everyone of you who reads this will 
plead guilty in the same direction. They would not remember to 
hang up their hats, caps or hoods in the proper places, but left them 
tossing all over the house, wherever they happened to be at the time 
of taking them off. We are glad to shake hands with these little 
folks who offer to get acquainted with us, and with their aunty who 
writes for them. We hope the troublesome habit, may, by being thus 
fined, turn out three times as good to their future. First, in gaining or- 
derly habits and thus saving much time for useful purposes. Second, 
from the seeds bought with the rest of the pennies, in a successful 
garden, full of bright flowers which may in many ways give health 
and good cheer to themselves and others, and last, in the pennies in- 
vested in LITTLE Unity ; we hope that by reading the contents of the 
successive numbers there shall spring up intheir minds and lives new 
thoughts and interests which shall blossom into bright flowers of 
life and action as the children grow up to manhood and woman- 
hood. 


HAPPINESS IN ACTIVITY. 

One of our most eminent ‘preachers has said, ‘‘The great effort of 
man should be to keep his mind, by study and daily exercise, to its 
highest key of activity, so that it may be effectively engaged at any 
moment.” In the last number of “ Unity”’ our attention was called 
to the fact that to be happy we must make it our constant aim to be- 
come harmonious with all the laws of our being. = 

In reading about the “little people that live in the brooks,” in the 
last ‘‘ L1rTLE UNITY,’ we saw how they were enjoying themselves 
by the mere use of all the physical powers God had given them. All 
animal life, we find, takes its happiness in the exercise of the various 
uses to which its body is adapted, and there is an endless variety in 
the formation of those bodies and their uses. With human beings 
there is the mental life, which must be keptin harmony with the. 
physical, and both should also be in harmony with the surroundings 
in which the double life is placed. We do not want to give exercise 
only to the bodily part of us, because then the mind will be left 
stunted and undeveloped. In growing children, however, the body 
requires a large part of the attention. Neither can we keep the mind 
under too great pressure of action, lest the body should suffer. It is 
in the harmonious use of al/ the faculties that the noblest as well a 
the happiest human lives are perfected. : 


MAKE IT ACTIVE. 


Frequent intervals of calisthenics, would be a cheerful addition 
to the exercises of children’s club meetings. For the smaller ones, 
also, as a separate department from the older members, many simple 
devices in the cutting and folding of colored papers, block building, 
slate marking, concert recitation, singing and marching, will 
brighten the interest and keep the attention. 


Every power that fashions and upholds 
Works silently,—all things whose life is sure, 
Their life is calm.—Trench. 


Only think of present duties, the moment’s work; our life is given 
to us in moments, and we shall have joys for each. — Miss Brewster. 


If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be 
* * * * the greatest prodigality.—B. Franklin. 


ee can sometimes equal genius in its results.—J. 7. 
a ; ial id 


